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EXPERIENCE DAY. 


Like the poor of the biblical proverb are the errors of 
the secondary school students of composition and. rhetoric. 
And a teacher who painstakingly corrects the written out- 
lines and themes of his pupils will more than once wonder 
if his criticisms are not serving to perpetuate rather than to 
exterminate the many erroneous methods of expressing 
thoughts. Gone from to-day’s exercise are the errors of 
yesterday, but, heedless of red ink, they live on in the speech 
of the pupils. A boy, who would not write “I seen him,” 
will glibly ask, “Can I bring this book to John?” Grateful 
as the teacher is for even a small return, he cannot avoid 
the responsibility for his pupils’ verbal errors. Nor can he 
avoid the thought that the correction of those errors will 
have a much greater and more permanent effect than his 
laborious criticisms of the written work. If this be not so, 
then, like the returned Peter, we apologize for our belief. 
But it is more than a theory. Let us explain. 

In our endeavor to interest in composition work the boys 
of Bulkeley School—a boys’ high school, getting its pupils 
from New London and vicinity—we have resorted to the 
establishing of “Experience Day,” for those in the second 
and third year classes. 

“Experience Day” is a day on which the regular recita- 
tion in English is devoted to the oral telling of personal 
experiences by each member of the class. A pupil duly 
elected by ballot presides as chairman. It is his duty to 
arrange the day’s program and conduct the meeting. Pre- 
vious to the day of the meeting he secures from his class- 
mates the titles of the “experiences” they intend to relate. 
He may assign places in the program as he desires, but 
the usual procedure is to assign by lot, thus avoiding any 
favoritism. When he has arranged the order of speakers, 
he selects critics—a different one for each speaker. His 
program takes the mechanical form of E-1, E-2, C-1, E-3, 
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C-2, E-4, C-3 (experience one, experience two, criticism on 
first experience, experience three, criticism on experience 
two, experience four, criticism on experience three), etc. - 
Thus each member (including the chairman) relates an 
“experience,” criticises a classmate’s “experience,” and has 
his own “experience” criticised. 

On this day the teacher vacates his seat in favor of the 
student-chairman, who conducts the meeting in the formal 
manner of a presiding officer. He announces the speaker, © 
the subject, and the critic. Each pupil when called on for 
his “experience” advances to the platform, recognizes the 
chairman by “Mr. President,” and the class by “Fellow 
Classmates,” and then proceeds, without notes, to relate his 
“experience.” 

When the chairman announces the speaker and his sub- 
ject, he also designates the critic. The latter gives his criti- 
cism in turn when the chairman calls for it. Instead of 
going to the platform he rises at his place, addresses the 
chairman as “Mr. President,” and then gives his praise or 
censure, or both. His criticism must not only point out 
faults, but also correct them; his praise must be tempered 
with reason. It is a rule of the class that the critic must 
commend before he may point out the faults. Furthermore, 
he is subject to criticism by any member of the class, espe- 
cially by the one whom he is criticising. The following sug- 
gestions, written each time on the blackboard before the 
beginning of the hour, explain themselves: 


1. Commend first. (Take motes) [These are the only 
notes used.] 

2. Avoid. fand;? “but,” “‘sos’rete. 

3. Watch modifiers. 

4. Pronounce final “g's,” “t's,” “d's; ete. 


ima 


5. Form clear-cut sentences. 


The length of time allotted to each pupil is ordinarily 
four minutes. To indicate the time, the classes have agreed 
that the chairman shall rap once with his gavel at the end 
of three minutes and twice at the end of four. If his sub- 
ject requires fuller treatment, the speaker may continue if 
the class so wills. This year the third year class decided 
to indicate approval by the uplifted hand; disapproval, by 
the arm raised, hand down. So far there have been no 
“hands down.” 

In the choosing of subjects the boys are given absolute 
freedom. They are not required to submit their choice 
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for the teacher’s approval. Indeed, the teacher does not 
know what a boy is to speak about until the chairman an- 
nounces the subject. The following will give an idea of 
the kind of subjects chosen: 


I. “How I Saw a Comet.”’ VII. “Running a_ Locomo- 
II. “An Adventure with a tive.” 
Tramp.” Vill. “Two Points of View.” 
Ill. “My First Experience as IX. “Up the Connecticut.” 
a Chauffeur.” X. “Rocked in the Cradle of 
IV. “Polishing a Piano.’’ Long Island Sound.” 
V. “Something to Remem- XI. “An Experience in a 
ber.” Single Sheil.” 
VI. “Troubles in Camp.” XII. ‘““‘When I was Leader.’’ 


Sometimes a boy will tell an “experience” in chapters— 
one each “Day.’, This method was followed by a Russian 
Jew who told a his trials and tribulations on the journey 
from Russia to America. Another boy prefaced his story 
by saying that a newspaper cartoon had recalled to his mind 
a youthful adventure of which he would tell. So saying, he 
handed the cartoon to a boy in the front row requesting him 
to pass it around. Three boys divided a shared experience 
into three chapters—told successively on the same day. 
Hard pressed for a personal experience, another fell back 
upon his knowledge of the steam-engine. A simple dia- 
gram drawn on the blackboard before class aided him in 
explaining in four minutes the important features of the 
engine. For “Experience Day” this month in the sophomore 
class a boy is planning to explain how paper boxes are 
made. He intends to bring to class the parts of a box and 
demonstrate by these and by a blackboard diagram how he 
made boxes in a factory last summer. One might go on 
enumerating the varied forms which the “experiences” take; 
‘but suffice it to say, the variety arises not from the teacher’s 

suggestion but from the boys themselves. 


Sometime ago a boy brought delight to his hearers when 
he told the class of his management of a miniature railroad 
which he had constructed in his yard. Listen to a fragment 
of his story—his description of the locomotive: 


“Tt consisted severally of a box, a barrel, a stove-pipe, a 
milk can, a dinner bell, and a few miscellaneous pieces. It 
appeared to be a cross between a steam roller, a sewing ma- 
chine, and a saw mill. But if it is true that it is the clothes 
which make the man, I can assert that it is the paint that makes 
the locomotive, for when our locomotive—mounted on wheels, 
and with a cylinder and driving rod—-had been given a coat 
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of glistening black paint with red trimmings, it did look 
rather real.” 

There is little more to be said about the criticism. That 
they react upon their givers is one important purpose they 
serve. Best of all, they show a greater return both in the 
oral and in the written work than do the teacher’s many 
red-ink markings. And what a deal of labor they save! 
To be sure, they are more often destructive than construc- 
tive, but they are always fair and just. The following is a 
typical criticism: “I think Mr. Blank’s ‘experience’ was 
well told. His expression, ‘released, was a good one to 
use to describe the dismissal of a class. He said ‘goin’’ 
instead of ‘going’ and did not avoid ‘so,’ as much as he 
could. On the whole his “experience” was a bit verbose.” 

Although the teacher makes occasional critical remarks, 
he praises rather than censures. But he does seize the op- 
portunity to enforce a precept or recommend a course of 
action. When a boy gives an account of an interesting 
canoe trip, the teacher finds therein an excellent opportunity 
to recommend the reading of Stevenson’s “Inland 
Voyage” and Parkman’s “Oregon Trail,’ or some similar 
writing. To the newcomer struggling with the ways of the 
New World, he suggests Jacob Riis’ “The Making of an 
American.” 

On “Experience Day” the teacher plays the part of visi- 
tor in the class room. He sits at the rear of the room and 
does not interfere with the proceedings save to make the 
suggestions just mentioned. But it is a day of revelation 
for him. He gets into a closer helpful touch with the in- 
dividual needs of each boy than he could by endless days 
of routine composition work. And he teaches without 
teaching. The boys forget the instructor; they talk to their 
mates; they criticise their mates; they commend their mates. 

These last thoughts lead to the real value of the day; 
the value to the pupil. The work teaches the boys to talk; 
yes, it teaches them to think and talk at the same time. 
It arouses a desire to criticise their own utterances; it gives 
them a self-reliance, a self-confidence, and a mental grip. 
And the criticism of their peers and by their peers availeth 
more for good than red ink or grades. Indeed, the boys 
of Bulkeley School would willingly have every day an 
“Experience Day.” 


FREDRICK Ww. EDGERTON. 
Bulkeley School, New London, Conn. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


The Association at its recent meeting heard with regret 
the determination of Mr. Samuel Thurber Jr., not to accept 
re-election to the office of Secretary-Treasurer. On motion 
of Mr. Geo. H. Browne, the Association unanimously ex- 
tended to Mr. Thurber its cordial appreciation of the val- 
uable work which he has given us during the past four 
years, and voiced its sincere regret that he has found it 
necessary to resign his office. 


The new Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Frank W. C. Hersey, 
of Harvard University, has long been identified with the 
Association. During the past four years he has been a 
member of the Executive Committee; and we who know 
him best have the fullest confidence in his ability worthily 
to succeed Mr. Thurber. Members are asked to note his 
address—17 Lawrence Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


The Leaflet here presented offers another form of oral 
composition. We are glad to print it as an example of the 
sort of work which an energetic teacher can carry through. 
It is Mr. Edgerton’s individual method of encouraging 
pupils to organize their material so as to present it effec- 
tively before their mates. And what kind of drill is more 
important than that which urges a higher efficiency in the 
use of spoken English? 


Those who planned the program of the March meeting 
of our Association provided for a discussion of the college 
entrance requirements and a series of practical talks on the 
teaching of certain selections. 

Mr. Arthur W. Leonard of Phillips Academy, and Pro- 
fessor C. N. Greenough, of Harvard University, discussed 
the college entrance requirements. Mr. Leonard explained 
the plans which had been tentatively worked out by the 
National Conference at its February meeting in New York. 
Professor Greenough presented the results of the inves- 
tigations which his committee has been making relative to 
the effect of the English requirements on the school courses 
and the pupils’ preference of books. As the members of 
the Association had been negligent in responding to the com- 
mittee’s questionnaire, the Association voted to accept this 
partial report and to continue the committee. 
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In the series of practical talks on the teaching of certain 
masterpieces, Mr. Charles L. Hanson discussed Carlyle’s 
Essay on Burns, Miss Mary Haskell discussed Words- 
worth’s Ode on Intimations of Immortality, Miss Martha 
Bennett spoke on Milton’s L’Allegro and Il Penseroso, Miss 
Alice Spaulding explained her method of treating the drama, 
and Mr. Samuel Thurber described the devices which he 
uses in teaching Franklin’s Autobiography. 


One of the important questions discussed at the National . 
Conference on Entrance Requirements in English at its 
February meeting in New York was the type of examina- 
tion “paper” which it is desirable for the colleges to set. 
In general there have been two types. One has been set on 
a comparatively restricted list of books and has assumed 
a general knowledge of the “reading books” and a detailed 
knowledge of the “study books” now on the list; the other 
has assumed merely a four-year’s training in a carefully 
planned high-school English course. The first type is 
represented by the Harvard “old plan’; the second type 
by the Harvard “new plan.” By an overwhelming vote— 
only six dissenting—the New England Association at its 
recent meeting expressed its preference for the “new plan.” 


Professor Neilson, of Harvard University, is chairman 
of the National Conference Committee which is to formu- 
late the details of the general plans which have already been 
agreed upon. As the Conference does not reconvene until 
May 30, ample time is allowed each of us to express to 
Professor Neilson our ideas of what should and what 
should not be done. In order that our members may have 
before them some of the main ideas already adopted—but 
still subject to reconsideration, change, or rejection—we 
print these items below in phrasing for which your editor 
alone is responsible. 

ITEM I. There shall be an examination in 
composition and grammar. (This shall be designat- 
ed English I.) 


ITEM II. There shall be an examination on a 
prescribed list of books for thorough reading and 
study. (This shall be designated English IT.) 


ITEM III. Asanalternative to TEM I1., col- 
leges so desiring may set an examination requiring 


Year 
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no prescribed books. Such an examination would 
a of the type illustrated by the Harvard “new 
plan.” ; 

ITEM IV. There shall be a long list of books— 
the present list in English A, a long supplementary 
list, and any other titles that local conditions may 
favor. On this large list there is to be no examina- 
tion, but schools shall certify that each applicant 
has read at least ten of the books. 


At the meeting on March 14, the following officers of 


the Association were elected: 


Wm. Allan Neilson, President, Harvard University; 
Oscar C. Gallagher, Vice-President, Boston High School 
of Commerce; F. W. C. Hersey, Secretary-Treasurer, Har- 
vard University; Charles Swain Thomas, Editor, Newton 
High School. 

Executive Committee: (with the above)—Miss Elizabeth 
Richardson, Girl’s High School, Boston; Miss Kate Stanley, 


“Technical High School, Springfield; Alfred M. Hitchcock, 


Public High School, Hardford, Conn.; William D. Parkin- 
son, Superintendent of Schools, Waltham. 


Selected List of Recent Books Prepared for English Classes 
Book II. High School English. Brubacher and Snyder, 


Charles E. Merrill Co. 


Selections from Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Edited by 
Nathaniel Horton Batchelder, of the Hotchkiss School. 
Charles E. Merrill Co. 

Handbook for Teachers of English. Charles E. Merrill 
Co. 

Stevenson’s An Inland Voyage and Travels witha 
Donkey. Edited by Allan Abbott, of the Horace Mann High 


School, Teachers College, Columbia University. Charles 


E. Merrill Co. 
Study of the Paragraph, by Helen Thomas, formerly of 


the Lexington (Mass.) High School. American Book Co. 


The Merchant of Venice. Edited by Harry Morgan 
Ayres, of Columbia University. This is one of the recent 
issues of the Tudor Shakespeare, which is under the gen- 
eral editorship of William Allan Neilson, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and Ashley Horace Thorndike, of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Shorter English Poems. Selected and edited by Vida D. 
Scudder, of Wellesley College. Scott, Foresman and Co. 


SHORTER ENGLISH POEMS 
By VIDA D. SCUDDER, M. A., Wellesley College 
Blue cloth 3876 pages 385 cents 
the latest addition to the 


LAKE ENGLISH CLASSICS 
This volume contains 
GRAY Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard. 
BYRON The Prisoner of Chillon. 
Childe Harold—Selections from Canto III. 
Childe Harold—Canto IV. complete. 
MACAULAY Lays of Ancient Rome, 
Horatius, The Battle of the Lake Regillus. 
Virginia, The Prophecy of Capys. 
GOLDSMITH The Deserted Village. 
ARNOLD Sohrab and Rustum. 
All these selections are included in the College Entrance 
Requirements 1913-14-15. 


Herrick and Damon’s New Composition and 
Rhetoric 
Published August 20th, 1912. 
“A book with a plan but without a hobby.” 
Correspondence invited 
SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
837 East 28th Street. NEW YORK. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


English tor Secondary Schools 


By W. FF. Webster, Principal of the 
East High School], Minneapolis, Minn. 


Price, 90 cents, net. Postpaid 


A text-book that conforms to the newer ideals in the 
teaching of English in the high school of today. English 
teachers will appreciate these facts: 

Review of essentials of grammar taught in connection 
with the study of the sentence in the first chapter 
of the book. 

Simplicity and clearness of statement with a constant 
regard to the pupil’s own interest and needs. 

Rhetorical terms and definitions reduced to a minimum, 
and the emphasis placed on actual training in the 
use of English. 

Abundant drill exercises of an unusually stimulating and 
interesting character. 

Letter-Writing, including ordinary business correspond- 
ence, given especially thorough treatment. 

The study of composition and of literature carried along 
side by side, thus reinforcing each other. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Brief Impressions of Long’s 
English Literature 


The best-equipped and most convenient school history of English 
literature at present available. 
LOUISE POUND, Instructor in English Language and Literature, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln 


It has a human quality which gives it a hold on the imagination. 
NATALIE A. SMITH, Teacher of English, Latin School, 
Somerville, Mass 


Few textbooks are at once so scholarly, so rich in definite information, 
and at the same time such pleasurable reading. 


HELEN A. WILDER, Instructor in English, 
High School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa. 
I have seen no textbook so likely to stir the pupil’s imagination and 
lead to a real interest in literature. 
GEORGE BANCROFT FERNALD, English Master, 
St. Mark’s School, Southboro, Mass. 


Long’s English Literature, Price, $1.35 


Ginn and Company, Publishers 
29 Beacon Street, - - - 


Boston 


English Composition, Book One 


BY STRATTON D. BROOKS 


Superintendent of Schools, Boston, Mass. 


75 Cents 


This book meets the high school requirements for the 
first two years in composition and rhetoric. Both in the oral 
and in the written work, emphasis is placed on the thought 
side of composition, to which form, although shown to be im- 
portant, is made secondary. The pupil is trained how to think 
as the first condition of progress in writing. The many themes 
covering narration and description, and the adequate number 
in exposition and argumentation, give the pupil the confidence 
which comes from frequent repetition of an exercise. Hach 
theme differs from the one preceding it by a single point on 
which, for the time being, the greatest emphasis is laid. The 
subjects suggested for themes are those in which high school 
pupils are interested and on which therefore they can write 
with spontaneity. The logical arrangement of material is sub- 
ordinated to the needs of the pupils. 


American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


Composition and Rhetoric 
By THOMAS AND HOWE 
Selected List of Adoptions in New England 


HIGH SCHOOLS PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
Athol, Mass. Browne & Nichols School, Cambridge, Mass. 
Auburn, Me. Volkmann School, Boston, Mass. 


Claremont, N. H. phillips Andover Academy, Andover, Mass. 
Fitchburg Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass. 


Sieber Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 
Lebanon, N, H. Thayer Academy, South Braintree, Mass. 
Manchester, N. H. Robinson Seminary, Exeter, N. H. 

Milton Worcester Academy, Worcester, Mass. 
Middlebury, Vt. Greeley Institute, Cumberland Centre, Me. 
Marion Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Newton Coburn Classical Institute, Waterville, Me. 
Newport, R. I. 

eee LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers 
Vergennes, Vt. New England Agency 

Winchester 120 Boylston Street, - - Boston 


Two Important Additions to The Silver Series of Classics 


King Henry the Fiith = = 30 cents 
Edited by Edgar Coit Morris, A. M., 
Syracuse University. 

The editing of this text is marked by admirable sim- 
plicity and clearness. The notes are sufficiently full for 
secondary school pupils; references are made by means 
of index letters in the text. The typography is unusually 
good. Rare illustrations. 


Old Testament Stories Ready in February 
Edited by James R. Rutland. 


The material in this book meets the College Entrance 
Requirements for Reading (1913-15). It has an able 
and very interesting Historical Introduction, which is an 
invaluable aid to the pupil in his English work. 

There are fifty-two volumes in THE SILVER SERIES 
OF CLASSICS. These are now offered at extremely 
reasonable prices, most of the texts are only twenty-five 
cents. Attractively bound in a rich shade of red cloth. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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High School English 


By A. R. Brubacher, Ph. D., Superintendent of Schools 
Schenectady, N. Y., and Dorothy Snyder, Head of the English 
Department of the Schenectady High School. 
BOOK ONE contains a complete statement of the essentials 
of grammar, oral composition, punctuation, letter writing, nar- 
ration, description, exposition, and argument. It eovers the 
work usually done in the first two years of the high school. 
Cloth Dilustrated 375 Pages Price $1.00 
BOOK TWO, which we have just published, deals with the 
more advanced work in grammar, rhetoric, composition, and 
literary study. 


Cloth Tilustrated 374 pages Price $1.00 
Merrill’s English Texts 
43 Volumes 


Designed for secondary school requirements. 


Let us send yout’ our Handbook for Teachers of English con- 
taining a full description of all of our publications under 
this head. 


Charles E. Merrill Company 


44-60 Hast Twenty-third Street, NEW YORK 
Publishers of School and College Text-Books. ; 


We take pleasure in announcing the 25c school edition of 


The Tudor Shakespeare 


This new edition of Shakespeare will include all the plays 
and poems of Shakespeare in forty volumes... It is under the 
general editorship of Professor William Allan Neilson, Ph. D., 
of Harvard University, and Professor Ashley Horace Thorn- 
dike, Ph. D., of Columbia University. 


The school edition at twenty-five cents is adapted-to the 
high school course of study for several reasons. The separate 
volumes, each under the editorship of an American scholar, are 
provided with helpful introductory material, and sane, conser- 
vative notes. The Series will include, of course, all the plays 
suggested by the College Entrance Board in the HEnglish 
Requirement, and seven of these have already been issued. 
The little volumes are serviceably bound in green cloth. The 
books are satisfactory in all matters of general workmanship, 
and, as the Boston Herald (January 27, 1912) says, “are 
especially to be recommended for the use of schools, precisely 
because they are so attractively made.”’ 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York 120 Boylston St., Chicago 
Dallas Boston, Mass. San Francisco 


Grammar and Thinking 


A Study of the Working 


Conceptions in Syntax 


By 


ALFRED DWIGHT SHEFFIELD 


Formerly Revision Editor for Grammar, Rhetoric, and 
Prosody on the Staff of Webster’s New International 
Dictionary. 


Cr. 8 vo. $1.50 net By mail $1.63 


This book offers teachers and serious students of lan- 
guage an intensive review of the conceptions underlying 
syntax. The growing discussions over grammatical nomen- 
clature have made it clear that questions of terminology 
must be approached by a fresh appraisal of the notions 
that our terms presuppose. Hitherto the thought of 
specialists in this field has been available only in very 
technical writings, but in this book it is lucidly set forth 
and followed into its background of psychology ‘and logic. 
Teachers of English wil! find a special suggestiveness in 
what is here shown of the bearing of grammar upon 
composition work and upon the critical training too often 
left to formal logic. 


YZ 


NEW YORK LONDON 
2,4 &6 W. 45th St. 24 Bedford St. 
27 & 29 W. 23d St. Strand. 


